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THE BIG ADMISSIONS PROBLEM—SCHOOL RECORDS 


"We get transcripts half filled out, and reproduced by every conceivable proc- 
ess except stone carving and invisible ink," complained one college dean of admis- 
sions. Another, faced with a "paradox of plenty," commented: "There aren't any 
poor students any more--we have eliminated failure. It's like olives: the labels 
only come 'Huge,' 'Mammoth,' and 'Gigantic'--no small ones." 





These quotes illustrate the really basic problem of admission to colleges to- 
day--adequacy and interpretation of the secondary-school record. The American tra- 
dition of local autonomy and diversity of schools dumps reams of raw material about 
students upon admissions officers each year, and the selection process creates a 
headache for admissions staffs. In the fear that this process also causes heart- 
breaks among qualified students, the College Entrance Examination Board, in co-oper- 
ation with five other educational agencies, has published a study of the secondary- 
school record, including recommendations for a general standard and improvement of 
procedures. 





Written by an "outsider," Wilma Morrison, former Portland Oregonian education 
editor, The School Record: Its Use and Abuse in College Admissions hopes, by pre- 











senting the problem frankly, to alert admissions officers, counselors, and princi- 
pals to the problems shared by all and provide impetus for an overhaul of the system. 


The sharpest disagreements between college and secondary people are on the rank 
in class and the principal's recommendation. Secondary schools tend to de-emphasize 
rank in class because of differing standards among high schools, "but most colleges 
regard it as their best summary statistic for gauging an applicant's scholastic po- 
tential."' However, college people interviewed by the author insist that the rank- 
in-class student rating "must carry with it an explanation of how the rank was com- 
puted." 





Pressure upon principals and lack of personal knowledge about students create 
touchy problems for principals asked to evaluate student applicants. Further com- 
plicating the issue is the growing insistence by colleges that principals indicate 
how well a particular student will perform in a specific college. 





The improvements colleges would like to see in the school record are summed up 
by Mrs. Morrison after interviewing admissions officers across the country: 





@ More information about subject matter of high-school courses. Course 
titles should be explained. 


More clearly defined information about the student's achievement. What 
does A, B, C or 1, 2, 3 mean in that particular school? 


More substantial subjective information from the school staff about the 
student's personality and ability. 
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A legal brief maintaining that general federal aid to church-related 
SSE schools would be constitutional was made public by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The document of 82 pages, citing the appropriate 
constitutional provisions and Supreme Court decisions, was prepared by 
the NCWC Legal Dept. Among its conclusions: education in church-re- 
lated schools serves a public function which deserves government support; 
a general program of federal aid to schools which excluded aid to church- 
related schools(limited to aid for the "public function" they perform) 
would in itself be unconstitutional. NCWC's purpose in presenting the 
brief publicly, it said, was to "clarify the constitutional issues,"' and to provide the 
basis for "a continuing public dialogue" respecting the problems involved. 
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PB Liberals and others who scoff at the "right wing" in America as being a "lunatic 
fringe" are making a mistake, according to the authors of The American Right Wing: A 
Report to the Fund for the Republic (Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. 63 p.; $1.). The authors, Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of librar- 
ies, U. of Colorado, and the late Sarah M. Harris, present a quick survey of the modern 
right-wing movement in America, and come to the conclusion that it holds the same basic 
beliefs about economic, social, and political issues as do moderate conservatives of both 
major parties. The "right wing" is not disposed of by classifying it as a manifestation 
of "the usual ill-mannered tradition" of American political debate, they maintain. 











Pa The Florida Institute for Continuing University Studies has been established by the 
state board of control as co-ordinating agency for off-campus extension activities of 
state institutions of higher education. As director of the institute, which will have 
headquarters at Tallahassee, the board of control named its assistant director, Myron R. 
Blee. The board also approved a plan of operation for the trimester system, which is to 
go into effect next September, making possible increased earnings of 11% or more for 
college teachers, in return for additional service. Instead of the present scholastic 
year of 2 semesters the colleges will operate on the basis of 3 four-month trimesters. 





a Foundation grants providing nearly half the cost of institutes to be conducted next 
summer for about 900 high-school English teachers have been announced by the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Commission on English. The awards, totaling $259,000, in- 
clude: $160,000 from Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, Mo.; $40,000 from Old Dominion 
Foundation, New York; $20,000 from the Bing Fund, Inc., Los Angeles; $5,000 from the 
Hobby Foundation, Houston; and $34,000 from the Victoria Foundation, Inc., Glen Ridge, 
N.J. The institutes will be held at 20 colleges and universities throughout the country. 





> The University of Buffalo plans a merger with the State University of New York, ef- 
fective probably next July 1. Buffalo, a private institution, has 10,000 students, a 
faculty and staff of about 1,500, and a 178-acre campus. Its chancellor, Clifford C. 
Furnas, said agreement in principle had been reached and the formal papers would be 
signed probably within a month. The state university, which operates or supervises 49 
institutions of higher education, would become responsible for meeting the Buffalo U. 
budget. Tuition charges there, now ranging up to $1,000 a year for undergraduate stu- 
dents and up to $1,200 for graduate students, would be reduced. 





PB More than 70% of the large urban school districts whose salary schedules for the 
current school year and for the year before have been examined by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion reported salary increases at each of the recognized levels of teacher preparation. 
Increases averaged $182 (or 4.2%) for minimum schedules for teachers with the B.A. de- 
gree, and ranged up to $362 (or 4.7%) for top teachers with maximum preparation, usually 
a graduate degree. The report on this study in the December 1961 issue of the NEA Re- 
search Bulletin notes as a "disturbing feature"' that there appears to have been a rever- 
sal of the trend noted last year toward relatively greater increases in schedule maxi- 
mums, ratner than minimums. 
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SAVING POTENTIAL TALENT 


Between 20 and 30% of able students in the nation's high schools and colleges do 
not achieve the full measure of success their abilities warrant, the U. S. Office of 
Education discovered. Its findings are contained in an 85-page report, Guidance for 
the Underachiever with Superior Ability, which presents observations and conclusions of 
a team of 15 experts invited by the Office of Education to study the matter. 











The experts found no one incisive factor which identifies all underachievers but 
noted a number of considerations that usually are present. Many underachievers have 
problems relating to mental health, emotional stability, and social adjustment. They 
tend toward the negative in evaluation of themselves and of others. They show a higher 
degree of hostility and have stronger feelings of inferiority. Their behavior is gen- 
erally considered to be less mature than that of the achievers in their age group. 





Early training in the home and in the school is thought to be an important factor 
affecting matters other than mental health which determine success or failure in school. 
These include study habits, interest in academic subjects, regularity of school attend- 
ance, personal standards of perfection, qualities which often are conditioned more by 
the home than by the school and at a period in life which begins before schooling starts. 





The problem of the underachiever is deemed to be specially important because of 
the decline in opportunities for unskilled workers and the rise (46% in 8 years prior 
to 1958) in occupations which may be classed as "professional." It is estimated that 
by 1975 the country will need twice as many scientists and engineers as it had in 1958. 





Usually the first thing a teacher does when confronted with underachievement in a 
student, the report says, is to recommend some form of special instruction such as tu- 
toring or remedial reading. These steps are often effective in some degree, the report 
notes, but they do not usually reverse the patterns of thinking and behavior which have 
been part of the student's "life style" for many years. 





@ At the elementary-school level, the report recommends that the school staff 
should recognize that there are readiness levels for all types of learning, 
and wide differences within each individual, as well as between individuals. 
The school should provide stimulating and challenging learning situations 
for each individual child. There should be a school guidance counselor 
available to serve as guidance consultant with the teacher and to work with 
pupils with special problems, the report says. 





@e At the secondary-school level, with some students, underachievement will 
show up for the first time, possibly in subject-matter areas new to them. 
But they may also be rebelling against daily assignments from the teacher, 
or they may be new in the community and without roots there. They may have 
personal problems reflecting certain basic psychological, physiological, or 
sociological influences. The report stresses the importance of good edu- 
cational and vocational counseling, but emphasizes also the role of the 
teacher in the matter. In case study, group techniques, and parent confer- 
ences, the teacher's role is much the same as that of the elementary-school 
teacher, the report says. 





e At the college level. Many underachievers are from rural settings; others 
have problems occasioned by outside employment. The recommended program 
includes personal counseling, occupational and educational advice, physical 
treatment, tutoring, help with special study skills and habits, placement 
in special classes or programs, and possibly work in one or more remedial 
clinics on the campus. 
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EDUCAT ION SCoPE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


ON THE AIR: “Education Spectacular": Try to catch the last 2 of these just- 
announced 5 sessions on the daily CBS-TV "Calendar," 10-10:30 a.m. EST. . Today, 9 
Thur., Dec. 21, co-hosts Mary Fickett and Harry Reasoner interview New York U.'s 
David Boroff on the "College Complex"; Fri., Dec. 22, they interview Howard McClus- 
ky, U. of Mich., on adult education. @ "The Children and the Poet": John Ciardi 
will compare notes on poetry writing with third-graders from the Able Learners Class 
at a Farmingdale, N. Y., school, on the "Accent" program, Sat., Dec. 23 (1:30-2 p.m. 

EST, CBS-TV). @ "Meet the Press" quizzers Marquis Childs, May Craig, Ray Scherer, 
and Peter Braestrup interview R. Sargent Shriver, director of Peace Corps, Sun., 
Dec. 24 (6-6:30 p.m. EST, NBC-TV; 6:30-7 p.m., NBC Radio). 











"Loretta Young Theatre": Repeat of "Alien Love" drama about Hungarian refugee 
teacher (Walter Slezak) who quarrels with his principal (Miss Young) about methods 
of teaching high-school students, Wed., Dec. 27 (2:30-3 p.m. EST, NBC-TV). @ "Be- 
yond the Wall," new filmed look at life in East Germany, shows several sequences in 
public-school classrooms and at Rostock U. and at a youth-group meeting, on "CBS 
Reports," Thur., Jan. 4 (10-11 p.m., CBS-TV). @ "Political Ferment on the Campus," 
debate by leaders of 2 powerful college political groups and 2 columnists, conserva- 
tive George Sokolsky and liberal James Wechsler, with Ruth Hagy as moderator, on 
"College News Conference," now starting on the 58 stations of the National Educa- 
tional Television network (for some stations it will be several weeks away). 











IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Dec. 25): ''Peace Corps in Action," cover story 
picturing Ira Gwin, young P.C. worker in Colombia. @ Time (Dec. 22): "The New 
High School Kids," a check-up in which high-school teachers report great satisfac- 
tion with youngsters’ achievements. @ U.S. News & World Report (Dec. 25): "Latest 
in the Fight over Federal Aid to Schools: A Catholic Report on School Subsidy and @ 








the Law." 


EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


PEOPLE: Roy Elwayne Lieuallen, 45, president, Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth, since 1955, is the new chancellor of Oregon's higher education system, at 
an annual $25,000+ salary. @ Freeman Decker, Nebraska commissioner of education, 
was appointed to the new post of co-ordinator of the state's 4 teachers colleges. 








NEW BOOKS AND REPORTS: What's a College For? Answers to the ancient question 
as propounded by a half-dozen leaders who participated in a symposium celebrating 
150th anniversary of founding of Miami U. (Ohio) are published by Public Affairs 
Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington 3, D.C. (48 p.; $2.50). @ The School 
Record: Its Use and Abuse in College Admissions, by Wilma Morrison. (15 p.; $l. 
College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, Box 592, 
Princeton, N.J.) @ American Higher Education: A Documentary History, edited by 
Richard Hofstadter and Wilson Smith. Encompasses 3 centuries of the literature of 
American educational discussion and controversy; reviews major trends in history of 
undergraduate colleges and universities. (2 vols.; $15. U. of Chicago Press.) 
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